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Letter from 
the Director 

Traditionally, spring is a time of renewed activ¬ 
ity and growth, and it certainly proves true at The 
Frick Collection. As you will read on page 2 of this 
magazine, we are delighted to welcome Margot 
Bogert as our new board president. Margot brings 
to this position many years of experience, having 
served not only on the Fricks Board of Trustees for five years but on the boards of several 
other institutions, including that of Sarah Lawrence College, where she was chairman from 
1998 to 2004. Our board continues to grow with the next generation of Frick family members; 
Martha Loring, the great-great-granddaughter of the institution’s founder, became a trustee in 
December of last year. In June, we will welcome Agnes Gund to her first meeting as a member 
of our board. Agnes is a prominent philanthropist and a leading figure in the art world, having 
served as the president of The Museum of Modern Art from 1991 to 2002. I look forward to 
working with Margot and our new trustees. 

I am pleased to announce two recent acquisitions. The first, a tinted plaster statuette of 
Diana the Huntress by Jean-Antoine Houdon, is a wonderful companion piece to his large-scale 
terracotta of 1776-95, which was acquired by the museum in 1939. The statuette is a gift from 
the collector Frederick Koch, a longtime friend of the Frick. In March, the Collection purchased 
The Dance of Time: Three Nymphs Supporting a Clock by Lepaute, a terracotta sculpture by the 
eighteenth-century French master Clodion. The gilt-brass pendulum clock that is held aloft by 
the nymphs is by Jean-Baptiste Lepaute, a clockmaker to Louis XVI. Executed in 1788, the piece 
is currently undergoing conservation. In the fall, it will be displayed in the Fragonard Room 
with Clodion’s Zephyrus and Flora of 1799, which was acquired by Henry Clay Frick in 1915. 

Our special exhibitions program continues to draw critical acclaim from the press and 
praise from our visitors. Following the success of Goyas Last Works, we present Veroneses 
Allegories: Virtue, Love, and Exploration in Renaissance Venice, on view in the Oval Room now 
through July 16, and, opening on June 13, Jean-Etienne Liotard (1702-1789): Swiss Master. In 
early October, following the close of Liotard, a special patrons’ trip is planned to Geneva, Basel, 
and Zurich to view some of the extraordinary works that were deemed too fragile to travel to 
New York for the exhibition. If you are interested in joining us, please contact my office. 

Last but not least, I wish to express my gratitude to The Gladys Kriebel Delmas Foundation 
for its recent planning grant to establish the Center for the History of Collecting in America, 
to be located at the Frick Art Reference Library. Interest in the history of art collecting in this 
country has grown steadily in recent years, and this planning grant provides us with the oppor¬ 
tunity to formalize the Library’s position as a destination for serious research on American 
collectors, dealers, and museums. The Center not only will publish a variety of research tools 
but also will offer symposia and colloquia, fellowships and scholars-in-residence programs, 
and academic programming. With the generous support provided by the Delmas Foundation, 
we are now poised to move forward with this exciting initiative. 

As spring and summer continue, I hope to see you often at The Frick Collection. 

Best regards, 

c - 

Anne L. Poulet 

Director 
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COLLECTION NEWS 


Margot Bogert Elected President 

of The Frick Collection’s Board of Trustees 


M argot Bogert was unanimously 
elected The Frick Collection’s 
fourth president at the December 2005 meet¬ 
ing of its Board of Trustees. A member of 
the Board since 2001, Bogert says she has 
witnessed “tremendous change” at the Frick 
during this short time, citing, among other 
things, the appointment of the institution’s 
first woman director, the expansion of its 
special exhibitions program, an increase in 
the museum’s fundraising efforts, and the 
development of an architectural study that 
addresses the need for additional gallery, 
library, and office space. 

“I consider being named the Frick’s first 
nonfamily president quite an honor,” says 
Bogert, who succeeds Helen Clay Chace, the 
great-granddaughter of Henry Clay Frick, 
the Collection’s founder. “There are so many 
important projects happening at the Frick 
right now. We are once again making acqui¬ 
sitions by purchase, we’re planning more 
educational programs than ever before, and 
we’re increasing public and critical aware¬ 
ness. We’re thrilled to have received a plan¬ 
ning grant from The Gladys Krieble Delmas 
Foundation for the Center for the History of 
Collecting in America, which will be located 
at the Library and will eventually expand the 
Frick’s role as a leading research institution 
with new programs and fellowships.” 

Over the years, Bogert has demonstrated 
an impressive record of service to a number 
of nonprofit boards, including the Episcopal 
Charities of the Diocese of New York, the 
Northern Westchester Hospital Center, and 
the Woodland Foundation in New York City. 
She has a long affiliation with the board of 
her alma mater, Sarah Lawrence College, 


where she studied international relations, 
graduating in 1975. A major benefactor of 
the college, Bogert served as vice chair¬ 
man of Sarah Lawrence’s board beginning 
in 1995 and as its chairman from 1998 to 
2004. Prior to her board service, she was the 
college’s director of development for nearly 
a decade, during which time she launched 
Sarah Lawrence’s first major capital cam¬ 
paign and increased the institution’s endow¬ 
ment from $2 million to $40 million. Among 
other achievements, she mobilized the board 
to secure funding for a campus science cen¬ 
ter and the Campbell Sports Center, named 
for her parents. She also was one of the key 
leaders in developing the college’s current 
strategic plan and led its recently completed 
$81 million campaign, the largest in Sarah 
Lawrence history. 

Bogert is one of the first women mem¬ 
bers of the national executive board of 
directors of the Boy Scouts of America, 
formerly the vice chairman of the World 
Scout Committee, and a member of the 
board of directors of the World Scout 
Foundation. She comes by this interest in 
scouting through her father, the late William 
D. Campbell. Campbell, who dedicated his 
life to advancing scouting, was the honor¬ 
ary president of the World Organization of 
the Scout Movement. Born in 1907, he later 
spent six years in Kenya on a ranch that he 
had won playing baccarat in Monte Carlo. 
During that time, he was commissioned by 
the American Museum of Natural History 
to collect animal specimens for five of the 
dioramas in the museum’s African wing, 
which bears his name. While in Kenya, he 
met the founder of the Boy Scouts, Lord 


Baden-Powell. A scout as a boy, Campbell’s 
interest in the program was rekindled 
through the meeting, sparking what would 
become a lifelong interest in the scout¬ 
ing movement. His vision and generosity 
made it possible to implement local scout¬ 
ing programs in Africa, where teenagers 
are taught skills that help them to improve 
their community’s resources. His leader¬ 
ship and financial support also led to the 
creation of the World Scout Foundation, 
a capital endowment fund that has grown 
steadily and today does much to ensure the 
long-term financial stability of scouting. 

In 2004, Bogert founded the World 
Scout Fund/USA, which sponsors commu¬ 
nity projects in underdeveloped nations. 
She is currently the only woman on the 
fifteen-member board of the World Board 
of Scouting, which is headed by His Majesty 
King Carl XVI Gustaf of Sweden. 

Bogert, an only child, was born at Fort 
Sill, a military base in Oklahoma where 
her father served as a field artillery instruc¬ 
tor during World War II. Her parents had 
met a few years before in New York City’s 
Presbyterian Hospital, where her father was 
recovering from an automobile accident and 
her mother was working as a nurse. Growing 
up in Southern Pines, North Carolina, she 
attended public school through seventh 
grade before moving with her parents to 
New York City so that she could attend The 
Chapin School. After high-school gradua¬ 
tion, Bogert spent six months studying in 
Florence, an experience, she says, that solidi¬ 
fied her love of art and architecture, espe¬ 
cially works of the Italian Renaissance. 

She began her college career at Radcliffe, 
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where she met Helen Clay Chace (then 
Symington). Coincidentally, the two college 
friends ended up living across the street from 
each other in Bedford, New York, both with 
two small children. It was through this friend¬ 
ship that Bogert began her association with 
the Frick, first as a contributing supporter in 
1971, then as a Henry Clay Frick Fellow in the 
1990s. Most recently, she became a founding 
member of the Director’s Circle. 

Bogert says that her husband of forty- 
three years, Jeremiah M. Bogert, is “terribly 
supportive” of her philanthropic involve¬ 
ment. An investment advisor with Silvercrest 
Asset Management Group, he also serves on 
several boards, including, for many years, 
heading the board of the International Center 
for the Disabled, which was founded by his 
grandfather in 1924 to help veterans of World 
War I, and two family foundations, the JM 
Foundation and the Milbank Foundation for 
Rehabilitation. She has known her husband 
since they were teenagers, when both of their 
families spent summers at Fisher’s Island, off 
the coast of Connecticut. They have a daugh¬ 
ter, Millicent, who lives with her husband in 
northern California, where she works for the 
San Francisco Public Utilities Commission, 
and a son, Jeremiah, a photo editor with 
The New York Times . He lives in Brooklyn 
Heights with his wife and three children, 
ages 8, 5, and 2. 

Balancing time spent with her family 
with her responsibilities to several boards 
has, over the years, proven rewarding to 
Bogert, who describes herself as someone 
who thrives when she is involved in simul¬ 
taneous projects. Becoming president of the 
Frick’s Board of Trustees is a challenge that 


she welcomes. “This is an extremely excit¬ 
ing time for The Frick Collection, and I 
feel privileged to have the opportunity to 
help Anne Poulet realize her vision for the 
institution’s future. My job is to help her, the 
Board, and the staff to preserve the beauti¬ 
ful, calm atmosphere created by Henry Clay 
Frick, while at the same time making his 
wonderful collection of masterpieces acces¬ 
sible to a wider, more diverse public—not 
only today but well into the future. I can’t 
wait to get started, because I love to make 
things happen .”—Rebecca Brooke, Editor 


In December 2005, Margot Bogert became the fourth 
president of The Frick Collection’s Board of Trustees. 
She succeeds Helen Clay Chace (president, 2001-5), 
Henry Clay Frick II (president, 1965-2001), and Childs 
Frick (president, 1920-65). 
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CURRENT EXHIBITION 


Veronese’s Allegories: 

Virtue, Love, and Exploration in Renaissance Venice 
April 11 through July 16, 2006 


K nown for his opulent and majestic 
works, the Renaissance artist Paolo 
Veronese enjoyed a career that was distin¬ 
guished by commissions from the most pres¬ 
tigious institutions in Venice, both secular 
and ecclesiastic. An exhibition devoted to 
Veronese has not been seen in the United 
States since 1988, and never before have 
all five of his large-scale allegories from 
American collections been presented together 
at a single venue. Veronese's Allegories: Virtue, 
Love, and Exploration in Renaissance Venice — 
which focuses on his two paintings in The 


Frick Collection, along with one from The 
Metropolitan Museum of Art and two oth¬ 
ers from the Los Angeles County Museum 
of Art—provides visitors to the Frick with a 
unique opportunity to explore this particu¬ 
lar aspect of the artist’s oeuvre. 

The group of five canvases, installed in the 
Oval Room, demonstrates the different ways 
in which Veronese conveyed messages and 
ideas through allegorical devices. Both Frick 
pictures are meant to promote virtuous living. 
The Choice between Virtue and Vice (below, 
left) depicts a nobleman dressed in contem¬ 


porary Venetian garb turning toward the pro¬ 
tective embrace of Virtue, in order to avoid 
the clutches of Vice; Wisdom and Strength 
(below, right) shows the figure of Divine 
Wisdom stepping over earthly possessions, 
juxtaposed with Hercules’ brute strength. The 
Metropolitan’s Venus and Mars United by Love 
(page 6, left) extols the all-conquering power 
of love, while the figures in the two works 
from the Los Angeles County Museum of Art 
are possibly historical characters representing 
different modes of navigation. In the canvas 
illustrated at right, a man holds a cross-staff, 


MICHAEL BODYCOMB 
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an instrument used to establish the altitude 
of the sun and stars in order to determine 
latitude. The second painting (page 6, right) 
shows a man holding a planispheric astrolabe, 
which also was used to determine the altitude 
of the sun and other celestial bodies. 

The precise meaning of each of the five 
canvases is unclear (as is the case with most 
of Veronese’s allegorical paintings), and 
issues such as their dating are problematic. 
The patrons who commissioned the works 
are unknown, although they were probably 
prominent members of the Venetian and 
international aristocracy. 

In 1913, the art historian Detlev von 
Hadeln proposed that the three New York 
paintings, together with a fourth, Hermes , 
Herse , and Aglauros (now in the collection of 
the Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge), had 
been created as a cycle for Emperor Rudolf II 
after his coronation in 1576. The discov¬ 
ery of a document dated almost ten years 
earlier (1567), in which the dealer Jacopo 
Strada offered the Frick paintings to Duke 
Albrecht V of Bavaria, disproved this theory. 
It now seems unlikely that the four paint¬ 
ings were conceived as a series, although 
they did travel together for centuries, and 
their association with some of the most 
famous and prestigious collections makes 


THIS page: 

Paolo Veronese (1528-1588), Allegory of Navigation with 
a Cross-Staff c. 1560-65, oil on canvas, Los Angeles 
County Museum of Art 

OPPOSITE PAGE, LEFT TO RIGHT: 

Veronese, The Choice between Virtue and Vice , c. 1565, 
oil on canvas, The Frick Collection 

Veronese, Wisdom and Strength , c. 1565, oil on canvas, 
The Frick Collection 
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them important for the history of collecting 
and display. The canvases were first recorded 
together in Emperor Rudolf II’s castle in 
Prague in 1621. Following the sack of the city 
in 1648, they were taken by the Swedish army 
to Stockholm, where they entered the col¬ 
lection of Queen Christina of Sweden. With 
the queens abdication and conversion to 
Catholicism, the paintings traveled to Rome. 
They subsequently passed through the col¬ 
lection of the due d’Orleans in Paris, after 
which they went separate ways. Venus and 
Mars United by Love was purchased by The 

ABOVE, LEFT TO RIGHT: 

Veronese, Venus and Mars United by Love , 1570s, oil on 
canvas, The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York 

Veronese, Allegory of Navigation with an Astrolabe , 
c. 1560-65, oil on canvas, Los Angeles County 
Museum of Art 


Metropolitan Museum of Art in 1910, while 
Virtue and Vice and Wisdom and Strength — 
having been in Thomas Hope’s collection in 
London—entered The Frick Collection in 
1912. This exhibition reunites these three of 
the four canvases for the first time in more 
than two hundred years. 

Despite unanswered questions associated 
with their creation, these grand paintings 
demonstrate Veronese’s impressive technical 
virtuosity, his subtle and vibrant use of color, 
and his skill in producing magnificent repre¬ 
sentations for his Venetian and international 
clientele. By bringing these five masterworks 
together for the first time, the exhibition may 
enable art historians and scholars to answer 
some of the many outstanding questions 
about their history and meaning .—Xavier F. 
Salomon, Andrew W. Mellon Curatorial Fellow 


Veronese’s Allegories: Virtue, Love, and 
Exploration in Renaissance Venice was coor¬ 
dinated for the Frick by Andrew W. Mellon 
Curatorial Fellow Xavier F. Salomon in con¬ 
junction with Associate Curator Denise Allen. 
A full-color catalogue tracing the history of 
the paintings, the different interpretations of 
their iconography, and their place within the 
artist's oeuvre accompanies the exhibition and 
is available in the Museum Shop. 

Major funding for the exhibition has 
been provided by The Christian Humann 
Foundation. Additional support has been 
provided by The Gladys Krieble Delmas 
Foundation, Hester Diamond, The Helen 
Clay Frick Foundation, and the Fellows of 
The Frick Collection. The publication is made 
possible, in part, by Lawrence and Julie 
Salander. 
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Jean-Henri Riesener, 

Cabinetmaker to King Louis XVI 


I ntegrating the decorative arts with paint¬ 
ings and sculpture has always been para¬ 
mount in the display of works of art at The 
Frick Collection. This sympathetic combina¬ 
tion of fine and decorative arts was greatly 
enhanced by Henry Clay Fricks numerous 
acquisitions of exceptional eighteenth-century 
French furniture between 1914 and 1918. The 
furniture added to the collection during the 
last years of Fricks life not only completes 
the interiors but also allows visitors to under¬ 
stand the shifting tastes of the late eighteenth 
century. No artisan or designer of that period 
had a more influential career than Jean-Henri 
Riesener, who bridged the gap between the 
rococo and neoclassical and used his role 
as ebeniste du roi (cabinetmaker to the king) 
to unify the furnishings in the many palaces of 
Louis XVI. He is celebrated for the unsurpassed 
quality of his furniture’s design and construc¬ 
tion, as well as his successful collaboration with 
the makers of gilt-bronze mounts. 

The Frick Collection boasts five pieces 
by Riesener, constituting one of the coun¬ 
try’s largest and most important collections. 
Dating from 1781 to 1791, the five pieces 
represent a transitional phase of Riesener’s 
long career. During this period, Riesener’s 





designs were moving generally in the direc¬ 
tion of sparer, classically influenced forms, 
although he never completely abandoned 
the elaborate floral marquetry patterns that 
he learned as a young craftsman. 

Little is known of Riesener’s early life, 
other than that he was born in 1734 in 
Gladbeck in the Rhineland, the son of a 
chair maker. He moved to Paris in 1754, one 
of a large group of German and Flemish 
craftsmen working in the city during the 
middle of the eighteenth century. Shortly 
after arriving in Paris, he was hired by the 
great ebeniste Jean-Francois Oeben (1721- 
1763), who was best known for his innovative 
designs featuring the lively rococo forms 




above: 

Jean-Henri Riesener (1734-1806), writing desk of oak and mahogany 
with mahogany veneer and gilt-bronze mounts, 1785-90, The Frick 
Collection. A detail of the desk’s gilt-bronze mounts appears at left. 


Antoine Vestier (1740-1824), Jean-Henri Riesener, 1786, 
oil on canvas, Musee national des chateaux de Versailles 
et de Trianon, Versailles 
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decorated with floral marquetry that were 
favored by Madame de Pompadour. Oeben 
had an atelier in the royal workshops, which 
allowed him freedom from the rigid guild 
restrictions. The exemption was instrumen¬ 
tal to the success of his designs as it allowed 
him to commission gilt-bronze mounts to 
decorate his furniture, resulting in a grace¬ 
ful marriage of the surface decoration of the 
wood and the applied mounts. 

It was in Oeben’s workshops that Riesener 
mastered the skill of cutting marquetry into 
elaborate patterns and developed his inter¬ 
est in complex mechanical furniture. Playing 
a leading role in the workshop, he attained 
the position of premier-gar$on by the time of 
Oeben’s death in 1763. Having not yet received 
the guild status of master, Riesener contin¬ 
ued to work in the style of Oeben with the 
finished products bearing the latter’s stamp. 
He secured his position at the center of the 
most important group of Parisian ebenistes 
when, in 1767, he married Oeben’s widow, 
Fran^oise-Marie Vandercruse, the sister of the 
prominent cabinetmaker Roger Lacroix. 

Perhaps the best-known piece of furniture 
produced by Oeben’s workshop during the 
1760s is the masterful roll-top desk made for 
Louis XV’s study at Versailles. Nine years in 
the making, the desk (or secretaire a cylindre) 
was started by Oeben in 1760 and finally 
delivered by Riesener in 1769. (It remains in 
the collection of the Chateaux de Versailles et 
de Trianon, Versailles.) The combination of 
a bold rococo form embellished with twenty 
beautifully executed marquetry panels, elabo¬ 
rate gilt-bronze mounts, a clock, and com¬ 
plex mechanisms cost the Crown 62,985 livres , 
more than ten times Riesener’s annual income. 


Riesener began to stamp his own name 
on his pieces after becoming a master in 1768, 
and shortly thereafter he was again working 
for the Crown. By combining complex forms 
such as the secretaire a cylindre and secre¬ 
taire a abattant with surface decorations, 
including beautiful marquetry patterns and 
the highest quality gilt-bronze mounts, he 
established himself as the top cabinetmaker 
in Paris. Riesener was named ebeniste du roi 
in 1774, the year Louis XVI acceded to the 
throne, and supplied the king with more 
than seven hundred pieces of furniture dur¬ 
ing the next ten years. 

The privileges that accompanied Riesener’s 
new title afforded him all the necessary 
advantages to build elegant objects of the 
highest quality. The workshop he inherited 
from Oeben was located in the Arsenal, 
a royal complex primarily devoted to the 
manufacturing of weapons and, therefore, 
the home of many metal workers. It included 
a forge, allowing for the manufacture of 
components for the mechanical furniture 
he designed. Because Riesener was making 
pieces in the royal workshops, he was free 


to work outside of the guild-system regula¬ 
tions and, like Oeben before him, could thus 
commission custom mounts that perfectly 
complemented his furniture designs. 

In the role of ebeniste du roi , Riesener’s 
influence stretched well beyond that of a 
single craftsman. He became one of the 
most influential designers of the time by 
producing large quantities of furniture for 
the highly visible and often-emulated royal 
settings. Demands on his workshop were so 
great that he often contracted others to fill 
his orders. Doing so allowed him to dictate 
the pieces produced by many of the city’s 
leading ebenistes , furthering his efforts to 
produce a consistent style. 

The five Riesener pieces (and one nine¬ 
teenth-century copy) in the Collection pro¬ 
vide excellent examples of three of the four 
major phases in the arc of Riesener’s evolution: 
rectilinear neoclassical forms veneered with 
brightly colored exotic woods; neoclassical case 
pieces with pictorial marquetry and geometric 
parquetry patterns of dyed domestic woods 
or lacquer panels imported from the Far East; 
and plain mahogany furniture with exquisite 
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mounts. Only his earliest work, in the rococo 
style, is not represented at the Frick. 

A side table bearing Riesener’s stamp can 
be included in this first group. Displayed 
in the Fragonard Room, the table was con¬ 
structed about 1780-83 and is veneered in 
amaranth (purpleheart) and bois de rose 
(tulipwood). Although the colors of the 
woods have faded with time, when com¬ 
pared to the paintings that surround it, the 
table’s original palette of purple, pink, and 
yellow woods must have had a near-electric 
visual impact when newly constructed. 

Riesener’s most elaborate pieces in the Frick 
are as remarkable for their history as for their 
considerable presence. The pendant drop-front 
desk and commode illustrated here were made 
for Marie-Antoinette around 1784 and are dec¬ 
orated with central marquetry panels depicting 
scrolling vines and swags of flowers, closely 


related to the painted arabesques decorating 
the most fashionable boiseries of the time. The 
furniture scholar Theodore Dell determined 
that Riesener himself reworked both pieces 
several years after their construction, perhaps 
for the queen’s downsized accommodations 
at the Tuileries, where the royal family was 
forced to reside after the beginning of the 
Revolution in 1789. These alterations, which 
included shortening the pieces and changing 
the gilt-bronze mounts proportionally to fit 
the reduced size, demonstrate a great designer’s 
creative approach to rescaling a piece to suit 
the humbled queen’s new abode. Riesener was 
no doubt pleased with the results, as he took 
the additional step of signing and dating each 
piece in marquetry at the time he made the 
modifications. 

Riesener’s career took a downturn after 
1784, when Thierry de Ville d’Avray became 


the head of the Garde-Meuble Royal. D’Avray’s 
efforts to economize saw Riesener replaced by 
a younger colleague as ebeniste du roi. Riesener 
did, however, continue to work for the queen 
on occasion, as demonstrated by the afore¬ 
mentioned secretaire and commode. The writ¬ 
ing table pictured on page 7—made in the late 
1780s and veneered entirely of mahogany—is a 
fine example from the last phase of Riesener’s 
oeuvre. Shifting from exotic colorful woods 
to mahogany (common on English furniture 
for years) was probably an effort to cut costs, 
as it eliminated the labor-intensive marquetry 
work. With the surface treatment of the table 
visually receding with the uniformly colored 
mahogany, the form and elaborate gilt-bronze 
mounts became the main focus. While the 
shift to a plain surface may have been forced 
on him, Riesener adopted this simplified look, 
even choosing a table in this genre, similar 
to the one at the Frick, to be included in his 
portrait of 1786 (see page 7). 

Riesener continued to manufacture 
exquisite furniture for the remainder of 
his career, and his inventiveness in dealing 
with the challenges of designing during a 
time of shifting political tides is beautifully 
demonstrated by his furniture in The Frick 
Collection.— Joseph Godla , Conservator 

THIS page: 

Riesener, oak-veneered secretaire a abattant (drop- 
front desk) with pictorial and trellis marquetry of 
various woods and gilt-bronze mounts, made in the 
mid-i78os and reworked in 1790, The Frick Collection 

opposite page: 

Riesener, oak-veneered commode with pictorial and 
trellis marquetry of various woods and gilt-bronze 
mounts, made in the mid-i78os and reworked in 1791, 
The Frick Collection 
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UPCOMING EXHIBITION 


Jean-Etienne Liotard (1702-1789): 

Swiss Master 

June 13 through September 17, 2006 


A prolific pastelist, painter, and min¬ 
iaturist who traveled throughout 
Europe and the Near East, Jean-Etienne 
Liotard is one of the most fascinating, yet 
least familiar, artists of the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury. Although Liotard enjoyed an inter¬ 
national reputation in his own time, today 
his work is relatively little known outside 
his native Switzerland, even among spe¬ 
cialists. The Frick Collection is pleased to 
present the first monographic exhibition in 
North America devoted to this intriguing 
artist. Inspired by Lore Heinemann’s gener¬ 
ous 1997 bequest, Trompe VOeil (opposite 
page) Jean-Etienne Liotard (1702-1789): Swiss 
Master will present more than fifty paintings, 
drawings, miniatures, and engravings from 
the Musees d’art et d’histoire in Geneva, the 
world’s most extensive repository of Liotard’s 
oeuvre, together with pastels and other 
works from Swiss private collections. As few 
of these masterpieces have been seen in the 
United States, the exhibition will provide a 
singular opportunity for viewers to become 
more familiar with Liotard’s remarkable 
achievements. 

When Liotard exhibited the Frick’s 
Trompe VOeil in London in 1773, he described 
it as a “deceptio visus” (visual deception). 
With its illusionistic plaster reliefs suspended 
from screws and drawings adhered with seal¬ 
ing wax to a simulated pine panel, Trompe 
VOeil is both a delightful piece of visual 
trickery and a masterful demonstration 
of the artist’s mimetic powers. Although 
Liotard began painting trompe l’oeil images 
relatively late in his career, the goal of exact 
imitation evinced in this small work char¬ 
acterizes the artist’s oeuvre as a whole. To 


his admirers, Liotard was the “painter of 
truth.” Whether executed in oil, pastel, or in 
graphic media, his portraits and genre scenes 
are so closely observed and so startlingly 
direct that one cannot help but marvel at 
their realism. Indeed, Liotard was unspar¬ 
ing in his depiction of his sitters, including 
himself (see cover), avoiding the flattery 
and embellishment that characterized the 
art of his colleagues. He also avoided the 
painterly touches and visible brushstrokes 
favored by his contemporaries, railing in his 
Treatise on the Principles and Rules of Painting 
(1781) that, since one did not see such flour¬ 
ishes in nature, they had no place in art. 
While his ideas accorded with the tenets of 
Enlightenment empiricism, they put him 
at odds with the artistic establishment. His 
insistence on painting only what he saw may 
have given some of his sitters pause as well; 
according to one observer, Liotard’s pen¬ 
chant for the real over the artificial meant 
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that many women of “middling beauty” 
trembled at the thought of having him paint 
their portraits. It was the veracity of his art, 
however, that was the foundation of his great 
success and his international reputation. 

Born in Geneva in 1702, Liotard was the 
son of a French Huguenot family that fled 
to Geneva following the Revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes in 1685, which rescinded the 
religious and civil rights of Protestants living 
in France. He began his artistic training with 
the Genevan miniaturist Daniel Gardelle 
(1673-1753), then moved to Paris to appren¬ 
tice with the portraitist, miniaturist, and 
printmaker Jean-Baptiste Masse (1687-1767). 
By 1726, Liotard had left his master’s studio 
and was active independently in Paris, exe¬ 
cuting miniatures, oil paintings, and etchings 
and experimenting with color printmaking. 

Liotard’s trip to Paris was only the first 
of many voyages he undertook to further his 
career. After an unsuccessful bid to enter the 
French Royal Academy in 1735, he left Paris 
for Naples at the invitation of the marquis de 
Puysieux, the newly appointed ambassador 
of the French court to the Kingdom of the 
Two Sicilies. From Naples, Liotard traveled 
to Rome, where he executed portraits of such 
prestigious sitters as Pope Clement XII (now 
lost) and the family of James Stuart, pre¬ 
tender to the English throne. Liotard’s very 
fine miniature of 1738 of the Old Pretender’s 
sons, Prince Henry Benedict Stuart and 
Prince Charles Edward Stuart (Bonnie Prince 
Charlie), will be included in the Frick exhibi¬ 
tion. Liotard’s first extant works in pastel—a 
medium in which he was to excel—date 
from his Roman sojourn as well. While in the 
Eternal City, Liotard met two English Grand 
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Tourists, the Earl of Sandwich and William 
Ponsonby (later the Earl of Bessborough), 
who invited him to accompany them to the 
Greek islands and to Constantinople. This 
visit to the Ottoman capital was to be the 
defining moment of Liotard’s career. 

Liotard arrived in Constantinople in May 
or June 1738, and the city so captivated him 
that he remained there long after the depar¬ 
ture of his English patrons. His decision may 
have been prompted by the recent death of 
Jean-Baptiste Vanmour (1671-1737), the city’s 
resident Western painter. During Liotard’s 
four years in Constantinople, he worked 
assiduously, compiling a repertoire of highly 


detailed drawings of men and women in 
sumptuous Turkish dress, posed in recogniz¬ 
ably Turkish interiors, that would serve him 
as models throughout his career. He estab¬ 
lished himself as a portraitist to foreigners, 
receiving commissions for pastels and oil 
paintings from Western diplomats, mer¬ 
chants, and travelers, many of whom chose 
to be represented in Turkish costume. Like 
some of his Western sitters, Liotard adopted 
Turkish dress—a long robe and loose pants 
gathered at the ankles complemented by a 
fez-like cap; unlike his patrons, however, 
he continued to wear these garments for 
the rest of his life, some fifty years after he 


had left the Levant. Liotard’s exotic appear¬ 
ance was made even more extraordinary by 
the long beard he grew in imitation of the 
local nobility of Jassy, Moldavia (present- 
day Romania), a court he visited in 1742. 
Although Liotard remained in Jassy for less 
than a year, he retained his distinctive beard 
(see page 10) until his marriage in 1756. 

THIS page: 

Jean-Etienne Liotard (1702-1789), Trompe VOeil , 1771, 
oil on silk transferred to canvas, The Frick Collection, 
bequeathed by Lore Heinemann in memory of her 
husband, Dr. Rudolph J. Heinemann, 1997 

opposite page: 

Liotard, Liotard with a Beard , 1749, pastel on brown 
paper, private collection 
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To sport facial hair of any sort was 
unusual in eighteenth-century Europe, 
and when Liotard arrived in Vienna in 1743 
from Moldavia, his hirsute appearance and 
Turkish clothing caused a sensation (as they 
did in every European city he was to visit). 
In Vienna, he attracted the attention of 
the empress Maria Theresa, who became 
his lifelong patron. (In 1763, she became the 
godmother to Liotards second daughter, her 
namesake, Marie-Therese.) 

Liotard brought Turkish costumes with 
him from Constantinople, and several of his 
sitters are known to have worn them for their 
portraits. An exquisite miniature of a woman 
in Turkish dress believed to be Maria Theresa 
(opposite page) suggests that even the empress 
may have donned them for a likeness by “le 
peintre turc,” as he had become known. 


From Vienna, Liotard traveled to Venice, 
Milan, Frankfurt, Darmstadt, Geneva, and 
Lyons, arriving back in Paris in 1748. Despite 
the hostility of the French artistic establish¬ 
ment toward him and his lack of any official 
affiliation, Liotard thrived in Paris, executing 
and exhibiting portraits, genre scenes, and 
Turkish subjects. Among his sitters were 
members of the French royal family, impor¬ 
tant figures in the French court, and numer¬ 
ous English visitors to Paris, including the 
actor David Garrick, who remarked on 
the striking likenesses of Liotards portraits. 
The artist s scrupulous realism did not, how¬ 
ever, please all of his sitters. Madame de 
Pompadour, mistress to Louis XV, wrote to 
her brother in 1750, informing him that she 
would not send him her portraits by Liotard 
but preferred, instead, to send a copy of a 


much more flattering representation by 
Francois Boucher, a copy that, as she wittily 
remarked, greatly resembled the original 
picture but did not resemble her. 

In early 1753, Liotard moved from Paris 
to London, where he renewed contact with 
his former traveling companions, the earls 
of Sandwich and Bessborough, and where 
he secured commissions from numerous 
patrons, including Augusta, Princess of 
Wales. As he had in France, the artist com¬ 
manded high prices for his work. A contem¬ 
porary reported that Liotard had earned a 
total of between £6,000 and £7,000 during 
his stay in London, a very handsome sum at 
the time. 

From England, Liotard traveled to the 
Dutch republic, where he portrayed members 
of the House of Orange as well as courtiers 
and nobles. While in the Netherlands, Liotard 
met Marie Fargues, the twenty-seven-year- 
old daughter of an Amsterdam merchant 
of French Huguenot descent. They married 
in August 1756, when Liotard was fifty-four 
years old. As a wedding present to his new 
bride, he shaved off his trademark beard. 

Shortly after their marriage, Liotard and 
his wife settled in Geneva. Married life and 
the birth of five children over the next ten 
years did little to dampen his wanderlust, 
however. Although showered with commis¬ 
sions by prominent citizens of Geneva, in 
1762 Liotard traveled to Vienna, where he 
executed his stunning portrait drawings of 
eleven of Maria Theresas twelve children. 
Liotards masterful likeness of the seven- 
year-old Marie-Antoinette (opposite page), 
the future ill-fated queen of France, exem¬ 
plifies the unsparing realism and startling 
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directness that characterize his drawings of 
the imperial children. So fond was Maria 
Theresa of these portraits that she took 
them with her whenever she traveled. And 
so appreciative was she of his talents that, 
in 1771, she asked Liotard to visit Paris in 
order to execute another portrait of Marie- 
Antoinette, by then the dauphine of France 
and living far away from the Viennese court. 

In London in 1774, Liotard executed 
his beautiful pastels of the second Earl of 
Clanbrassill and his bride, Grace, Countess 
of Clanbrassill (both will be included in 
the exhibition). Proud that his artistic mas¬ 
tery remained undiminished despite his 


advanced age, he signed the portrait of the 
countess, u by J. E. Liotard at 71V2 years.” 

In October 1777, at the age of seventy- 
five, Liotard and his elder son, also named 
Jean-Etienne (see opposite page), traveled 
once more to Vienna. This was to be the 
artist’s last major journey. Except for a trip to 
Lyons in 1781 to oversee the publication of his 
aforementioned treatise, he stayed in Geneva 
or its environs until his death in 1789 at the 
age of eighty-seven. His legacy is a fascinating 
body of work, as sure to captivate visitors to 
The Frick Collection as it did his eighteenth- 
century patrons.— Kristel Smentek, Andrew 
W. Mellon Curatorial Fellow 


left: 

Liotard, The Archduchess Marie-Antoinette of Austria 
(1755-1793), 1762, black chalk, graphite pencil, 
watercolor, and pastel on very thin white laid paper, 
heightened with color on the verso, Musee d’art et 
d’histoire, Geneva 

below: 

Liotard, Presumed Portrait of Maria Theresa in Turkish 
Costume, 1743-45, watercolor and gouache on vellum, 
Musee de l’horlogerie et de l’emaillerie, Geneva 

opposite page: 

Liotard, Portrait of Jean-Etienne Liotard, Elder Son 
of the Artist, Buttering a Piece of Bread, c. 1770, 
oil on canvas, private collection 



The exhibition has been organized by Chief 
Curator Colin B. Bailey with the assistance of 
Kristel Smentek, Andrew W. Mellon Curatorial 
Fellow. Its presentation is made possible, in 
part, through the generous support of Margot 
and Jerry Bogert; Melvin R. Seiden in honor of 
Jean A. Bonna and Inez and Yves Oltramare, 
with additional support from Inez and Yves 
Oltramare; Jean A. Bonna; Pro Helvetia, 
Arts Council of Switzerland; The Helen Clay 
Frick Foundation; and the Fellows of The 
Frick Collection. Transportation costs have been 
generously underwritten by Swiss International 
Air Lines. The catalogue is made possible, in 
part, by Lawrence and Julie Salander. 
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EDUCATION 


Frick’s Outreach Expands 

with Posters, Art of Observation, New Partnerships 


T he Frick’s education department 
continues to develop programs and 
activities that introduce the Collection to 
new audiences while strengthening its con¬ 
nection with its existing partner schools. In 
February, we received funding to publish five 
hundred sets of five instructional posters, 
each of which highlights an important work 
from the permanent collection. The posters, 
which will be distributed in the fall to forty 
New York City public schools, will provide 
information about the featured object and 
the artist who created it, as well as compara¬ 
tive images, historical context, and sugges¬ 
tions for in-class discussion and activities 
inspired by the work of art. 

The posters are designed for use by both 
students and teachers for classroom projects 
and to supplement museum visits. In addi¬ 
tion, they will enable the department to 
extend its outreach to students beyond the 
New York metropolitan area who cannot 
visit the museum. We are grateful to trustee 
Juan Sabater, Fortress Investment Group 
LLC, and Goldman Sachs for generously 
underwriting this project. 


The highly acclaimed Art of Observation 
program continues to expand to serve various 
communities of law enforcement profession¬ 
als. In addition to a group of executive offi¬ 
cers from the New York Police Department 
who took the course in April, twenty federal 
prosecutors from the Southern District of 
New York participated in a session at the rec¬ 
ommendation of an assistant U.S. attorney 
and a member of the FBI’s Art Crime Team, 
who had taken the course last fall. 


In May, a special session of the Art 
of Observation was conducted for the 
Department of Homeland Security’s art and 
antiques division, whose members inspect 
international commerce and are trained to 
recognize fakes and forgeries. The session 
used furniture and sculpture from the per¬ 
manent collection to heighten the agents’ 
awareness of various methods of art forgery. 


The Frick recently has partnered with the 
Lexington School for the Deaf in Queens, 
which serves hearing-impaired kindergarten 
through twelfth-grade students. In late April, 


tenth graders from Lexington’s art class vis¬ 
ited the Frick to learn about its permanent 
collection and to view Goyas Last Works , 
an exhibition that has particular relevance 
to the Lexington students, as Goya was deaf 
for nearly half of his life. Thanks to the 
generosity of the Filomen M. D’Agostino 
Foundation, the Frick was able to provide a 
sign-language interpreter for the visit. 

Since 2004, the Frick has offered sign- 
language interpretation for selected Friday 
afternoon gallery talks. The education depart¬ 
ment’s partnership with Lexington furthers its 
outreach to the deaf community of New York 
City. —Amy Herman, Head of Education 


Instructional posters such 
as this one, which features 
Holbein’s Sir Thomas More 
of 1527, are designed to 
inspire classroom projects 
and to supplement visits to 
the Collection. They will be 
distributed in the fall to the 
Frick’s forty partner schools. 
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COLLECTION NEWS 


Frick Appoints New Conservator, 

Furniture Specialist Joseph Godla 


L ast September, Joseph Godla joined the 
curatorial department as conservator. 
He is in charge of the museums conservation 
laboratory and works in close collaboration 
with the staffs of both the Collection and the 
Library to oversee the care, maintenance, and 
conservation of the Fricks holdings, as well 
as the historic preservation of the building 
that houses the collections. Godla, a special¬ 
ist in eighteenth-century furniture, succeeds 
Barbara Roberts, who joined the staff in 2000 
as the Fricks first full-time, on-site objects 
conservator. He brings to the Frick many 
years of experience with decorative arts and 
sculpture, areas of great importance to the 
institution, especially as plans move forward 
to establish a decorative arts department. 

Before joining the Frick, Godla served for 
five years as senior conservator of Historic 
New England (formerly the Society for the 
Preservation of New England Antiquities/ 
SPNEA), where he oversaw the care of the 
more than one hundred thousand objects 
that are on view in the organization’s thirty- 
five historic house museums. Prior to his 
work with SPNEA, Godla spent a decade at 
The J. Paul Getty Museum in Los Angeles as 
a conservator of European decorative arts 
and sculpture, conducting in-depth technical 
analyses of its furniture collection. He also 
played a leading role in researching, treating, 
and installing eighteenth-century French 
period rooms in the new Getty Center. 

Godla’s broad experience puts him 
in good stead for his work at The Frick 
Collection. Currently, he is involved in vari¬ 
ous projects, including the supervision of 
the restoration of forty of the building’s 
windows, which are undergoing treatment at 


a workshop in Queens. He is also conserving 
a recently acquired eighteenth-century ter¬ 
racotta by Clodion, which supports a clock 
by Jean-Baptiste Lepaute, in preparation for 
its installation in the fall. His expertise in 
technical examination and his long-standing 
commitment to research will doubtless bring 
new insights into major works at the Frick. 

Godla, who was born in Westchester 
County and grew up primarily in Montana, 
is an accomplished cabinetmaker, who, over 
the years, has designed and created furniture 
that has been included in three exhibitions 
since 1981. His interest in furniture making 
grew out of his love of music, as he was 
introduced to woodworking when he took 
a yearlong course at a guitar-making school 
during the mid-1970s. After completing two 
years of furniture-making school in New 
England, he supervised a woodshop at the 
Montana state prison, teaching inmates to 
build furniture, which was sold to state agen¬ 
cies and nonprofit organizations in order to 
generate funds to support the program. 

Godla holds a Master of Arts in furniture 
conservation from Antioch University and a 
certificate in the field from the Smithsonian 
Institution Training Program in Washington, 
D.C. The Smithsonian program, which 
offered conservation training to skilled furni¬ 
ture makers as a way of increasing the num¬ 
ber of furniture conservators in the United 
States, initially appealed to him not so much 
for its conservation aspects, but, he explains, 
as a way of discovering “the trade secrets of 
earlier craftsmen.” Once he was exposed to 
conservation techniques, however, he was 
hooked. “I love the fact that conservation 
is a multidiscipline field,” he says. “On any 



given day, I have the opportunity to work as 
a skilled artisan, collaborate closely with art 
historians, or conduct analytical work. The 
variety is exciting, as are the problem-solving 
aspects of many conservation challenges.” 

Godla’s background as a woodworker and 
his conservation experience complement 
each other well. “I became a furniture maker 
because I enjoy working with my hands, and 
I really appreciate how things are made,” 
he explains. “Understanding how an object 
is put together helps me to better care for 
it. Working primarily with American-made 
objects during my years at SPNEA and then 
with European-made furniture at the Getty 
has enabled me to make comparisons between 
American and European construction, so I can 
thoroughly understand the object as a whole. 
I look forward to applying this knowledge to 
the extraordinary collection of decorative arts 
here at the Frick .”—Rebecca Brooke , Editor 
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LIBRARY 


Conservation Department 

Digitally Preserves Vintage Negatives for the Future 


I n the late 1970s, the smell of acid coming 
from the negative storage room in the 
Frick Art Reference Library became over¬ 
whelming: hundreds of negatives from the 
last century were deteriorating. A survey of 
the collection revealed that, indeed, more 
than one thousand of the Library’s sixty 
thousand photography campaign negatives 
were spoiled beyond the point of salvage, 
and the problem of deterioration was rapidly 
escalating. 



The majority of these negatives had 
been collected between 1920 and the late 
1960s, when Helen Clay Frick, the Library’s 
founder, sponsored dozens of photographic 
expeditions throughout the United States 
and Europe to document works of art in 
hundreds of churches, historic houses, small 
museums, and private collections. These 
photography campaigns were the Library’s 
earliest and most important means of acquir¬ 
ing images of works of art. During the 1920s 
and 1930s, the Library contracted the English 
firm of A. C. Cooper to photograph paint¬ 
ings and drawings at London auctions and 
exhibitions, producing more than nine thou¬ 
sand negatives that correspond to hundreds 
of nonillustrated catalogues in the Library’s 
collection. Between 1923 and 1951, the Italian 
photographer Mario Sansoni photographed 
paintings and frescoes throughout Italy, cre¬ 
ating more than ten thousand glass plate 



negatives. In some cases, the prints from 
these negatives are the only way to study 
works of art that either are inaccessible to the 
public or that have been lost or destroyed by 
wars or natural disasters. 

Negatives deteriorate with age owing 
to the instability of the materials used in 
their production. When photography was 
invented in the mid-nineteenth century, 
photographers most commonly used glass 
plate negatives to capture an image. These 
early negatives are extremely fragile and, over 
many decades, the image, which is made of 
silver, can tarnish and disappear. Throughout 
the years, photographic film manufacturers 
have used various types of plastic supports 
for negative emulsion: nitrate, acetate, and 
polyester, each of which poses distinct con¬ 
servation challenges. For instance, nitrate 
negatives are subject to deterioration caused 
by the breakdown of their chemical compo¬ 
sition and can become quite volatile, posing 
a fire risk, while the plastics used to create 
acetate negatives shrink with time and sepa¬ 
rate from the emulsion, rendering the nega¬ 
tives useless. 

Because there are no preservation tech¬ 
niques that can reverse the deterioration of 
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a negative, the Library has, over the years, 
employed a variety of methods at least to 
slow the process and to save the images 
themselves. With the advent of digital tech¬ 
nology, the Library began using digital 
photography to convert the images into 
high-resolution digital files, providing 
reproductions of the photographs in its col¬ 
lection. In 2000, the Library created a digital 
laboratory expressly for this purpose, and in 
2004 the laboratory was expanded in order 
to accommodate several large-scale projects 
to save the most endangered negatives from 
the Library’s photography campaigns. 

Digital technology allows the Library to 
capture the image on a deteriorating nega¬ 
tive, thereby preserving the image—if not 
the negative itself—for future use. Negatives 
are scanned at an extremely high resolution 
(900 dots per inch, or dpi) on a high-quality 
flatbed scanner. Digital technicians, who 
are trained photographers both in digital 
and traditional film photography, review 
each scan and adjust light and dark levels to 
maximize the readability of the images. Both 
the original scan and the adjusted image are 
stored on the Library’s image server; addi¬ 
tional copies are burned onto gold cd-roms 



and uploaded onto portable hard drives to 
ensure the image’s survival with multiple 
backup copies. After scanning, the original 
acetate negatives are frozen and stored in 
the Library’s cold-storage facility in order to 
prevent further spoilage. 

The Library is grateful to the Carl and 
Lily Pforzheimer Foundation and the New 
York Times Company Foundation, which 
provided funding for the digital conversion 
of five thousand negatives from the pho¬ 
tography campaigns of 1920-67. In 2005, 
the Frick partnered with ARTstor to convert 
digitally more than nineteen thousand nega¬ 
tives produced by A. C. Cooper and Mario 
Sansoni. The three-year project is slated to be 
completed in 2008 and will digitally preserve 
more than twelve thousand glass plate nega¬ 
tives from these collections. Capturing the 
images from glass plate negatives requires 
extra care in order to avoid cracking the 
fragile glass. Each negative is placed on a 
light box then photographed using a digi¬ 
tal camera suitable for archival purposes. 
Digitized images from the Library’s col¬ 
lection are available to the public through 
ARTstor’s online database.— Don Swanson, 
Chief, Collections Preservation 



JUSTIN SOHL 


THIS PAGE, LEFT TO RIGHT: 

A broken glass plate negative of Henry Clay Frick, 
c. 1900, was scanned in the Library’s laboratory and 
the pieces digitally reunited, producing a high-quality 
reproduction of the original image. 

George Koelle, Digital Project Manager, photographs 
a glass plate negative using a light box, which prevents 
the fragile glass from cracking. He uses a special digital 
camera intended for archival purposes. 

OPPOSITE PAGE, LEFT TO RIGHT: 

In preparation for scanning, glass plate negatives are 
cleaned and rehoused in acid-free wrappers. 

Jake Ehrlund, one of the Library’s digital technicians, 
compares the image of a vintage negative to its scanned 
digital counterpart to ensure that the image was accu¬ 
rately “captured.” 

After scanning, acetate negatives are housed in acid- 
free folders and packed into boxes, then stored in the 
Library’s cold-storage facility. These precautions pre¬ 
vent the aging negatives from deteriorating further. 
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COMMUNITY 


Goya, Tango, and Tapas: 

Young Fellows Ball Benefits Education Program 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY MARY HILLIARD AND CHRISTINE A. BUTLER 



T ango and Tapas was the theme of the 
seventh annual Young Fellows Ball, 
which was held on March 9. The evening 
paid tribute to The Frick Collections spe¬ 
cial exhibition, Goyas Last Works , and was 
attended by seven hundred Young Fellows 
and their guests. The black-tie event raised 
more than $275,000 for the Frick’s education 
program, which serves New York City public 
schools in all five boroughs. 

In keeping with the mood and spirit 
of the paintings by the celebrated Spanish 


master, the Garden Court was bathed in 
crimson light and swathed in dramatic red 
drapery. Cathedral candles flickered in the 
central fountain, urns overflowed with more 
than a thousand red and orange roses in full 
bloom, and bunches of mimosa filled the air 
with a heady Spanish fragrance. Many party- 
goers, including the event’s chairwomen, 
wore gowns by Vera Wang and jewelry by 
Harry Winston, the event’s principal spon¬ 
sors, while others donned black lace, red 
roses, and toreador-inspired outfits. 


Throughout the evening, guests socialized 
in the galleries and enjoyed a special viewing 
of Goya's Last Works, which was open for the 
event. Sangria, tapas, and paella were served 
in the Garden Court, while tango dancers 
entertained in the Music Room. 


On Monday, May 22, The Frick Collection 
will host its annual Spring Party for Fellows. 
For information about the Spring Party or 
other upcoming special events, please con¬ 
tact Colleen Tierney at (212) 547-0705. 
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i. Young Fellows enjoy the atmosphere of the Garden Court 2. Michael Todd and Honorary Chairman Marina Rust Connor 3. Bronson Van Wyck and Celerie Kemble 4. Christine 
Coulson 5. C. J. Yoon 6. Honorary Chairmen Lauren du Pont and Aerin Lauder Zinterhofer 7. Inge Reist and Honorary Chairman Vera Wang 8. Marc Evans and Angelina Ross 
9. David Aaron and Annelise Peterson 10. Partygoers in the West Gallery 11. Event Chairman Victoria Traina and Christopher Ragucci 12. Robert Rufino, Debra Kanabis, and Phil 
Gorrivan 13. Honorary Chairman Martha Loring and Event Chairman Elisabeth Saint-Amand 14. Lisa Airan and Gilles Mendel 15. Honorary Chairman Nathalie Gerschel Kaplan 
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SPRING / SUMMER CALENDAR 


Museum Shop 

The Museum Shop offers a wide selection 
of scholarly and popular books, stationery, 
prints, and special gift items related to the 
Fricks exhibitions and collections. You can 
visit our shop during regular Collection hours 
or purchase items online at www.frick.org. 

Members receive a 10 percent discount 
on all shop purchases. 



Goya’s Last Works 

280 pages; 
cloth $60.00 
paper $45.00 


Veronese’s Allegories 

56 pages; 
paper $15.95 


Jean-Etienne Liotard 

126 pages; 
cloth $45.00 


Handbook of 
Paintings 

168 pages; 
paper $10.95 


Concerts 

This summer’s concerts include music from 
the period of Jean-Etienne Liotard (1702- 
1789), the subject of the Frick’s special exhi¬ 
bition. Tickets, $20 each, are available online 
at www.frick.org, by telephone at (212) 
547-0715, and by mail. (Please mail requests 
to the concert department and enclose a 
check payable to The Frick Collection, along 
with a telephone number.) Children under 
ten are not admitted. The program also can 
be heard in the Garden Court, where no 
tickets are required. 

Thursday ; July 13, at 6:00 

Vienna Piano Trio: Mozart; Schumann; 
Schubert, Trio No. 2 in E-flat Major, D. 929, 
Opus 100 

Thursday ; August 24, at 6:00 
Trio Settecento, violin, cello, and harpsi¬ 
chord, in New York debut: Corelli, Veracini, 
J. S. Bach, and Handel 

Lectures 

Lectures are open to the public without 
charge thirty minutes before the event. 

Wednesday, June 14, at 6:00 

Liotard beyond the Exhibition 

Many of Jean-Etienne Liotard’s pastels, minia¬ 
tures, and works on paper were too fragile to 
travel to New York for the featured special exhi¬ 
bition. Marcel Roethlisberger, Professor of Art 
History at the University of Geneva, will dis¬ 
cuss aspects of these works, as well as Liotard’s 
position in the art world during his time. 

Wednesday, June 28, at 6:00 

Liotard, “the Turkish Painter” 

During his lifetime, Liotard’s fame was attrib¬ 
utable as much to his exotic appearance as 


it was to his art. Focusing on the artist’s 
four-year sojourn in Constantinople and the 
lifelong impact the city had on him, Kristel 
Smentek, Andrew W. Mellon Curatorial 
Fellow at The Frick Collection, will explore 
how Liotard’s Turkish themes and extraor¬ 
dinary self-fashioning as “le peintre turc” 
ensured his pan-European success. 

Concerts and lectures are made possible through 
the generosity of the Fellows of The Frick Collec¬ 
tion and other donors. 

Upcoming 

Exhibitions 

Gardens of Eternal Spring: 

Two Mughal Carpets in The Frick Collection 
July 25, 2006, through October 29, 2006 

Cimabue and Early Italian Devotional Painting 
October 3, 2006, through December 31, 2006 

Domenico Tiepolo (1727-1804): 

A New Testament 

October 24, 2006, through January 7, 2007 

Masterpieces of European Painting 
from The Cleveland Museum of Art 
November 8, 2006, through January 28, 2007 

Mark Your Calendar 

Monday, October 16, 7:00 p.m. 

The Autumn Dinner 

Benefit 

Proceeds from the Autumn Dinner sup¬ 
port a wide range of programs at both 
the Collection and the Library. For infor¬ 
mation about the evening or to purchase 
tables, please contact Colleen Tierney at 
(212) 547-0705. 
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Friends 

Individual 

$60 fully tax deductible 

Non-Resident Friend 

$40 fully tax deductible 

(100 or more miles from New York City) 

Student 

$25 fully tax deductible 

(must include copy of valid full-time ID) 

• Unlimited free admission for one 

• 10 percent discount at the Museum Shop 

• Subscription to the Frick Members’ Magazine 

• New members reception 

Dual 

$90 fully tax deductible 

(any two persons at the same address) 

All the above plus 

• Unlimited free admission for two 

Contributing Friend 
$200 all but $60 tax deductible 

All the above plus 

• Unlimited free admission for four 

• Invitation to Holiday Shopping Evening 

Supporting Friend 

$400 all but $90 tax deductible 

All the above plus 

• Reciprocal benefits at selected museums 

• Special tour of The Frick Collection and 
Frick Art Reference Library 

• Specially selected Frick exhibition catalogue 

• Acknowledgment in the Annual Report 

Sustaining Friend 

$600 all but $130 tax deductible 

All the above plus 

• Invitations to selected exhibition receptions 

Fellows 

Fellow 

$1,000 all but $340 tax deductible 

Non-Resident Fellow 

$800 all but $300 tax deductible 

(100 or more miles from New York City) 

Young Fellow 

$500 all but $340 tax deductible 
(under age 39) 

All the benefits of a Sustaining Friend plus 

• Invitations to the Spring Party and all 
exhibition openings 

• Special Fellows events and openings 


The Frick Collection 
Membership Application 


EH Please renew my membership at the following level: 
EH I wish to join at the following level: 

ED Individual $60 

EH Supporting Friend $400 

□ Non-Resident Friend $40 

EH Sustaining Friend $600 

EH Student $25 

EH Fellow $1,000 

EH Dual $90 

EH Non-Resident Fellow $800 

EH Contributing Friend $200 

EH Young Fellow $500 


(under age 39) 


Mr./Ms./Mrs./Miss/Mr. and Mrs./Name 

Mr./Ms./Mrs./Miss/Mr. and Mrs./Second Name 

Address 

City State zip 

Daytime Phone Evening Phone 

□ 1 am particularly interested in the 
Library’s programs. 

□ This is a gift membership from: 

Mr./Ms./Mrs./Miss/Mr. and Mrs./Name 

Address 

City State zip 

Daytime Phone Evening Phone 

Enclosed is my payment of $ _ 

Please make your check payable to 
The Frick Collection. 

EH Charge my 

EH VISA EH MasterCard EH American Express 
Account number 
Expiration date 

For additional membership information, please call 
the membership department at (212) 547-0707. 

Please detach and return with your payment to 

The Frick Collection 
Membership Department 
1 East 70th Street 
New York, NY 10021 


















The Frick Collection 

1 East 70th Street 
New York, NY 10021 
(212) 288-0700 

Collection Hours 

10:00 to 6:00 Tuesday through 
Saturday; 11:00 to 5:00 Sundays; 
closed Mondays and holidays 

Admission 

Members receive unlimited free 
admission to The Frick Collection. 

Adults, $15.00; $10.00 for seniors; 

$5.00 for students; on Sundays from 11:00 
to 1:00, visitors are invited to “pay what 
you wish.” Children under ten are not 
admitted, and those under sixteen must 
be accompanied by an adult. 

Frick Art Reference Library 

10 East 71st Street 
New York, NY 10021 
(212) 288-8700 

Library Hours 

10:00 to 5:00 Monday through 
Friday; 9:30 to 1:00 Saturdays; closed 
Sundays, holiday weekends, Saturdays 
in June and July, and during the month 
of August 

The Library is open to all researchers 
free of charge. 

Membership 

For information regarding your mem¬ 
bership or to give a membership as a gift, 
please call the membership department 
at (212) 547-0707. 

The Museum Shop 

The Museum Shop is open during 
regular Collection hours. You may also 
purchase items online at www.frick.org 
or by telephone at (212) 547-6848. 



Visit our website at www.frick.org. 
















